SOME  DESIDERATA  IN  MEDIEVAL 
SCOTTISH  CHURCH  HISTORY1 


By  Rev.  Professor  J.  H.  Baxter,  B.D. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  that  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  before 
the  Reformation  has  received  much  less  attention  and  treatment  than  it 
has  deserved.  “ There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Christendom  where  the 
historic  sentiment  in  religion  is  so  weak,  where  the  religious  imagination 
of  the  people  is  so  thoroughly  restricted  in  its  backward  flights  to  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  All  before  the  days  of  Knox  is  regarded  with  the 
same  pious  contempt  that  Mussulmans  bestow  on  the  centuries  that 
elapsed  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed';  and  even  now  the  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  who  most  effectively  represent  the  traditional  feelings  of  the 
Scottish  people,  view  with  suspicion  and  alarm  all  attempts  to  revive  a 
human  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  older  forms  of  Christian  life.”  2 
These  words,  written  in  1884,  are  no  doubt  bitter  and  emphatic,  but  the 
regrettable  neglect  which  they  record  and  reproach  is  by  no  means  atoned 
for,  though  the  “suspicion  and  alarm”  have  to  a certain  extent  disap- 
peared. In  one  direction  archaeology  and  sentiment  have  combined  to 
revive  in  our  modern  Church  life  and  practice  one  or  two  things  character- 
istic of  the  medieval  Church  : the  basilica-shape  of  the  church  building, 
the  chanting  of  prose  psalms,  the  observance  of  the  Christian  year,  and 
such-like  usages,  some  of  which  may  be  considered  somewhat  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Church.  But,  whether  approved  or  not  (and  I 
personally  hold  that  as  long  as  preaching  remains  the  central  portion  of 
public  worship  in  Scotland,  the  basilica-form  is  inappropriate,  and  that 
the  chanting  of  prose  psalms  is  a mistake  and  a failure),  these  innovations 
do  show  a tendency  to  look  with  more  favour  upon  the  medieval  Church, 
and  to  regard  it  as  being  worthy  of  study,  if  not,  in  parts,  of  imitation. 
In  another  direction,  the  attempts  of  modern  Roman  Catholics  to  describe 
the  Roman  Church  in  Scotland  have  been,  with  the  exception  of  Belles- 
heim’s  History,  disfigured  not  only  by  uncritical  partisanship,  which  is 

1 Considerable  portions  of  this  paper  have  been  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  its  delivery.  For  the  transmission  of  the  points  then 
raised  I am  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr  W.  J.  Couper. 

2 Dr  John  M.  Ross,  Early  Scottish  History  and  Literature  (Glasgow,  1884),  p.  220. 
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perhaps  unavoidable,  but  by  a glaring  lack  of  scholarship,  which  makes 
them  both  useless  and  harmful.  Between  these  opposites  there  is  a third 
group,  which  without  prejudice  or  passion  is  quietly  and  minutely  examin- 
ing these  Roman  centuries  and  producing  works  few  enough  as  yet  in 
number,  but  most  valuable  and  most  promising.  The  student  of  medieval 
Scotland  will  owe  much  to  Professor  Mackinnon’s  Constitutional  History 
and  to  the  scattered  papers  of  Professor  Hannay,  but  their  results  are 
still  the  possession  of  the  specialist  and  have  not  to  any  extent  influenced 
general  public  opinion.  There  remains  an  almost  interminable  list  of 
special  and  preliminary  studies  which  must  be  done  before  the  whole 
story  of  the  pre-Reformation  centuries  can  be  told  with  anything  like 
adequacy,  and  my  own  desiderata  stretch  so  widely  that  it  is  only  in  the 
most  general  terms  that  I can  mention  some  of  them  here. 

The  greatest  lack  experienced  by  the  Scottish  medievalist  is  that  of 
works  of  reference.  We  urgently  need  the  completion  of  that  unfinished 
monument,  the  Origines  Parochiales  : why  should  other  nations  have 
their  Gallia  Christiana,  for  example,  and  we  almost  nothing  of  the  kind 
save  this  fragment  and  Bishop  Dowden’s  lonely  masterpieces  ? For 
details  of  parochial  or  monastic  history  there  is  no  general  work  available, 
save  the  faulty  and  almost  useless  Scoto-monasticon  of  Gordon  or  Walcott’s 
Ancient  Church  of  Scotland.  Could  joint  effort  not  produce  an  accurate 
list  of  the  higher  clergy,  secular  and  monastic,  of  the  Scottish  Church  ? 
When,  at  a moderate  estimate,  half  the  bishops  of  Scotland  find  no  men- 
tion in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  student  who  wishes  to 
know  something  about  an  abbot  or  an  official  is  doomed  to  thumb  a 
hundred  volumes  before  he  can  find  what  might  well  find  place  in  the 
pages  of  a pre-Reformation  Fasti.  Likewise,  there  is  opportunity  for 
revising  and  completing  Crawford’s  Officers  of  State,  another  unfinished 
but  indispensable  work.  My  learned  friend,  Mr  Alan  O.  Anderson,  has 
with  consummate  patience  and  incalculable  toil  compiled  a list  of  names 
of  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  charters  down  to  about 
1290,  and  this  unpublished  material  has  often  proved  of  immense  service 
to  me,  and  its  publication  is  much  desired.  A wider  project,  but  one  no 
less  necessary,  is  the  compilation  of  an  entirely  recast  and  rewritten 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.  The  existing  books,  such  as  Mackenzie, 
Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation,  et  hoc  genus  omne  (their  family-likeness  is 
indeed  striking),  were  useful  enough  in  their  day,  but  utterly  inadequate 
to  modem  needs.  What  is  wanted  is  a complete  Dictionary  of  Scottish 
National  Biography : 1 compiled  with  the  sober  accuracy  of  modern 
scholarship,  it  would  be  a possession  for  ever.  Good  though  it  is,  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is,  for  Scotland,  insufficient,  and  only 

1 Since  this  paper  was  delivered,  a similar  plea  has  been  made  by  Mr  J.  D.  Mackie 
of  St  Andrews  University,  in  the  Scottish  Historical  Review  for  January,  1926,  p.  157. 
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those  who  have  had  to  search  for  details  of  the  life  of,  say,  a fifteenth- 
century  Scottish  cleric  or  scholar,  know  how  long  and  arduous  is  the  labour 
involved.  As  a preliminary  to  this  task,  it  would  be  well  to  examine,  fully 
and  critically,  the  catalogues  of  early  Scottish  writers,  e.g.  Dempster’s 
Historia  Ecclesiastica,  and  do  for  it  what  has  been  done  so  usefully  for 
Jerome’s  De  Viris  Illustribus  by  Bernouilli : sift  the  attribution  of  books 
to  certain  authors,  show  the  impossibility  or  the  falsity  of  certain  asser- 
tions, and  in  general  make  the  book  useable.  These  are  all  preliminary 
tasks,  and  all  of  them  would  be  worth  endeavouring  to  realise. 

But  the  real  difficulty  confronting  the  medieval  student  lies  in  another 
direction  : the  editors  of  the  Statuta  Ecclesice  Scoticance  and  of  many  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Scottish  History  Society’s  publications  show  how  the 
lack  of  reference-books  may  be  overcome  by  diligent  and  profound 
personal  labour.  We  are  not  poor  in  ecclesiastical  records,  but  they  have 
accumulated  since  the  beginnings  of  the  historical  clubs  without  finding 
many  able  to  understand  their  terminology,  penetrate  beneath  their 
surface,  and  form  a synthesis  from  the  detail  there  preserved.  This 
difficulty  explains  why  historical  students  gravitate  in  such  numbers  to 
the  later  centuries,  where  the  problems  are  upon  the  surface,  where  there 
are  no  initial  deterrents  of  a strange  language  and  an  unknown  atmo- 
sphere. When  the  new  Dictionary  of  Later  Medieval  Latin,  projected 
by  the  British  Academy  and  being  carried  on  under  the  capable  super- 
vision of  Mr  Charles  Johnson,  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  his  Com- 
mittee, is  at  last  complete,  the  difficulties  of  medieval  Latin  will  largely 
disappear,  but  there  remains  the  question  of  acquiring  the  background, 
the  legal  and  constitutional  knowledge,  the  acquaintance  with  procedure, 
which  makes  so  difficult  an  initial  barrier  to  the  student  of  those  times. 
In  this  direction,  Scottish  medieval  history  presents  an  almost  virgin 
field.  The  Rev.  J.  Hutcheson  Cockburn  is  to  read  to  you  at  your  next 
meeting  the  results  of  his  enquiries  into  the  papal  collections  in  Scotland 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  they  will  be  fruitful  and 
suggestive.  But  this  is  only  one  problem.  We  are  much  in  need  of 
careful  examinations  of  the  medieval  Church  as  a factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,  on  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade.  The  materials 
are  not  scanty : the  chartularies  and  registers  contain  much  that  would 
amply  repay  the  skilful  researcher.  But  here  again,  the  ability  adequately 
to  understand  and  interpret  these  documents  depends  upon  preliminary 
training,  and  that,  at  present,  is  somewhat  hard  to  obtain.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  in  looking  back  on  one’s  own  University  course,  what  subjects 
would  best  have  supplied  one  with  equipment  for  medieval  study  : a 
sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  with  the  ability  to  translate 
at  sight  anything  from  Plautus  to  Erasmus  ; palaeography,  especially 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries ; a good  knowledge  of 
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Scottish  law,  especially  conveyancing  and  constitutional  law;  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  political  theory  and  with  economics ; not  least,  a 
careful  drilling  in  the  methods  of  the  papal  chancery,  without  which 
the  understanding  of  papal  documents  cannot  be  achieved. 

There  is  room  for  an  even  greater  bulk  of  desiderata  than  that  which 
I have  given  you,  representing,  as  it  does,  only  the  more  obvious  and  the 
more  general  needs.  Any  other  working  in  this  field  will  have  his  list  ; 
mine  has  been  the  outcome  of  labour  in  one  direction  and  for  one  pur- 
pose. I could  tell  of  the  need  for  search  in  foreign  libraries  for  Scottish 
material  lying  unrecorded ; my  experience  would  justify  the  conclusion 
that  this  undertaking  would  yield  considerable  reward.  Some  day  we 
may  hope  to  possess  a calendar  of  Scottish  manuscripts  and  documents 
in  continental  libraries,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  time  were  not  yet  come  for 
proper  interest  in  the  Continent  as  a source  of  Scottish  history  and  a close 
partner,  or  foe,  in  all  that  concerned  ourselves.  The  history  of  our  own 
wandering  scholars  has  not  yet  been  written,  and  the  curious  pages  of 
Michel’s  Ecossais  en  France  and  Burton’s  Scot  Abroad  are  too  anecdotal  to 
hold  the  field  against  a serious  and  detailed  study.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  Scottish  relations  with  Flanders,  with  Denmark,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  been  more  eagerly  studied  there  than  by 
ourselves.1  We  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  absurd  idea  that  in  inter- 
national history  Scotland’s  share  was  small,  and  give  adequate  study  and 
treatment  to  the  enterprise  of  our  adventurous  and  capable  forefathers. 

To  turn  from  this  series  of  unconnected  proposals,  let  me  go  back  to 
my  point  that  the  Scottish  Middle  Ages  have  as  yet  received  no  under- 
standing and  masterly  examination.  I said  that  the  work  of  the  scholars 
at  present  engaged  in  this  field  is  meantime  fragmentary  and  analytic, 
and  that  therefore  an  intelligible  narrative-account  of  the  character  of 
those  times,  their  contribution  to  later  Scotland  either  by  way  of  gain 
or  of  enfeeblement,  cannot  for  the  present  be  written.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  old  characterisation  of  the  medieval  epoch  as  a barren  and 
narrowly  provincial  period  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  Even  a careful 
and  peerless  historian  like  F.  W.  Maitland,  than  whom  no  safer  or  more 
brilliant  guide  could  be  found  for  those  fields  where  he  is  an  independent 
worker,  is  misled  by  reliance  upon  the  orthodox  historians,  when,  coming 
to  write  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  he  describes  in  a beautiful  and 
eloquent  passage  the  reigns  of  the  five  James’s  : “It  is  picturesque  ; 

it  is  heroic  ; often  it  is  pathetic  ; but  it  is  never  modern.  Modern  history 
sees  it  as  funeral  processsion  burying  a dead  time,  and  we  are  silent  while 
it  passes.  In  a few  sentences  we  make  our  way  towards  the  momentous 

1 Take,  for  example,  two  recent  studies : " Skottehandelen  pS,  Sunnhordland,”  av 
And.  Naess  ( Sunnhordland,  Tidsskrift,  Heftevii.,  1920),  and  Anton  Espel and  : Skotten 
* Hordaland  og  Rogaland  fra  Aar  1300-1800  (Nordheimsund,  1921),  pp.  76. 
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years.” 1 Were  this  description  of  that  strange  and  crowded  century 
correct,  the  plea  for  an  intense  and  devoted  study  of  it  and  earlier  times 
would  be  without  justification  and,  rightly,  without  reward.  Maitland’s 
name  is  of  itself  sufficient,  without  the  support  of  practically  all  the 
earlier  Scottish  historians,  to  give  any  advocate  of  enthusiasm  for  those 
unmodern  centuries  to  hesitate  before  he  speaks.  But  Maitland  was 
seeing,  for  once,  through  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  and  his  brilliant  chapter 
was  after  all  an  excursion  into  a field  not  his  own.  And  even  a “ funeral 
procession  ” has  its  interest : when,  in  1560,  the  time  came  to  lay  in  its 
resting-place  the  residue  of  what  had  been  once  a life,  it  was  only  the 
last  act  of  a prolonged  and  fateful  drama,  whose  tragic  end  is  written 
large  almost  before  that  life  had  reached  its  noonday.  The  historian’s 
work  may  be  of  the  nature  of  a post-mortem,  but  the  whole  reason  of  a 
post-mortem  is  not  to  discover  that  the  body  is  dead,  but  to  learn  what 
complaint  proved  fatal.  The  work  of  the  medievalist  is  so  to  understand 
and  trace  the  development  of  those  Romanist  centuries  that  the  whole 
process  may  be  revealed  ; so  to  read  and  interpret  symptoms  that  he  may 
depict,  not  only  why  the  Reformation  was  inevitable  as  early  as  the  time 
of  James  I or  James  II,  but  also  why  the  Reformation  took  the  form  it 
did,  and  why,  through  the  seventeenth  century  with  its  Covenants,  to 
the  nineteenth  with  its  Disruption,  the  Reformed  Church  took  the  path 
it  did  and  how  that  path  has  led  to  what  we  are  to-day. 

I am  not  concerned  to  defend  this  utilitarian  reading  of  history,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  that.  It  is  but  the  recognition  that  there  is  con- 
tinuity, and  no  such  thing  as  “ periods  ” or  “ epochs,”  in  human  affairs, 
and  that  the  stream  which  emerges  at  1560  was  a long  time  underground 
preparing,  and  that  it  is  to-day  still  current.  Let  me  try  to  illustrate  by 
one  example  the  fruitfulness  and  the  modernness  which  makes  that  very 
period  of  medieval  history  so  alive  and  so  exciting  to  me. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  specialistic  nature  and  the  present  esoteric 
condition  of  Scottish  medieval  studies  that  the  latest,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  best,  of  all  histories  of  the  Scottish  Church,  that  of  Dr 
MacEwen,  is  at  its  worst  in  dealing  with  the  period  between  James  I 
and  James  V.  Although  he  had  given  much  careful  study  to  the  papal 
registers,  Dr  MacEwen  has  simply  not  understood  that  period,  and  his 
treatment  of  it  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  I do  not  make  this 
criticism  from  pedantic  meticulousness  or  in  a carping  spirit,  and  you 
will  believe  that  I share  your  admiration  for  the  man  and  the  scholar. 
But  the  fact  remains.  There  is  one  tiny  slip,  so  small  that  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear  over-nice  to  animadvert  to  it,  but  to  let  it  pass  is  to 
lose  the  whole  thread  of  Scottish  development  for  the  next  three  cen- 
turies. Dr  MacEwen  states  very  briefly  : “ The  Scots  had  no  representa- 
1 Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  551. 
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tives  at  [the  Council  of]  Constance.”  1 In  fact,  they  had ; though  this 
seems  to  have  escaped  almost  every  authority  on  the  period.  And 
wherein  lies  the  significance  of  this  detail  ? In  this  : that  the  Council 
of  Constance  was  the  answer  to  a condition  which  was  as  acutely  bad  in 
Scotland  as  anywhere.  At  Constance  was  raised  for  the  first  time  in 
open  council  the  question  of  ultimate  authority,  not  between  Church 
and  State,  but  within  each  of  these  departments,  between  the  governed 
and  the  governor,  the  monarch  and  the  people.  It  asserted  for  the  first 
time  the  principles  of  constitutionalism  as  against  despotism,  and  in 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  open  arena  for  discussion,  it  gave  to  all 
ecclesiastical  and  political  speculation  a tendency  and  a content  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  maintained 
the  right  and  the  necessity  of  imposing  limitations  upon  the  most 
absolute  power  ever  known  in  history,  that  of  the  Popes,  and  its  sequel, 
the  Council  of  Basel,  was  a bold  attempt  to  consecrate  this  principle  of 
representative  and  constitutional  government  within  the  Church.  The 
very  failure  of  Constance  and  of  Basel  to  check  the  strongly  centralised 
and  absolutist  control  of  the  Popes,  imposed  the  necessity  of  reformation 
upon  the  secular  princes,  and  their  interference  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
both  where  they  had  a legitimate  right  to  interfere  and  where  they  had 
not,  characterises  what  remains  of  that  century,  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland  alike.  Professor  Hannay  has  shown  that  the  hope 
of  securing  freedom  for  capitular  election  was  keenly  felt  in  Scotland 
just  at  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Constance  2 ; the  miseries  of  the 
Scottish  Church  between  1420  and  1560  arise  from  no  other  cause  than 
this : that  it  was,  during  practically  all  that  time,  torn  between  the  de- 
mands of  the  kings  and  the  demands  of  the  Popes.  In  Scotland  feudal 
decentralisation  was  giving  way  to  the  forces  of  a government  which  was 
absolute  in  aim,  if  not  at  all  in  fact.  For  the  papacy  the  chief  task  left 
after  the  Schism  was  the  similar  one  of  becoming  master  of  its  own  posses- 
sions. At  Constance  and  Basel  the  attempt  to  impose  limitations  upon  the 
Popes  was  in  reality  the  claim  of  nationalism  for  some  authority  within 
its  own  territory,  but  the  failure  of  this  effort  was  the  occasion  for  the 
development  of  regal  absolutism  as  an  answer  and  counterpoise  to  papal 
absolutism.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Popes  are  conscious  of  the  threat 
to  their  unlimited  authority  and,  from  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
to  the  appearance  of  Luther,  they  one  and  all  are  bent  upon  the  same 
end  of  centralisation  and  consolidation,  Calixtus  III  and  Pius  II  in  spite 
of  their  plans  for  a crusade,  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  and  Alexander  VI 
in  spite  of  all  their  intemperate  nepotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish 
kings  have  the  task  of  making  their  authority  real  over  the  Church  as 

1 Vol.  I.,  p.  313. 

* Scottish  Historical  Review,  XIII.  (1916),  p.  321  £E ; XV.  (1918),  p.  192. 
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well  as  in  the  State.  The  necessity  impendent  upon  James  I of  paying 
his  debts  to  England  as  well  as  of  producing  order  and  unity  out  of 
turbulence  and  chaos  explains  his  encroachment  upon  ecclesiastical 
“ liberties  ” : I think  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  from  his  reign 
onwards  there  is  manifest  a clear  and  continuous  Scottish  “ Gallicanism  ” 
whose  effects  are  far  more  durable  in  Scotland  than  the  Roman  Church 
itself.  Take  some  of  the  links  in  this  chain  of  cis-montane  opinion.  In 
1423,  when  the  Pope  irregularly  and  arbitrarily  dissolves  the  Council  of 
Pavia,  almost  the  only  protest — and  it  is  a violent  protest  which  is  almost 
a revolt — comes  from  a Scottish  abbot  who  had  been  chaplain  to  King 
James.  At  the  Council  of  Basel,  the  question  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
liberties  comes  up  in  an  acute  form,  and  again  it  is  significant  that  so 
active  a part  in  nominating  the  Anti-pope,  as  in  opposing  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Pope,  is  taken  by  a Scotsman,  abbot  of  Dundrennan.  If 
this  reforming  and  nationalist  movement  was  for  the  time  quenched  in 
Scotland,  its  lessons  were  not  lost : in  1474  James  asserted  the  right  of 
lay  interference  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  henceforward  the  centre 
of  ecclesiastical  life  lies,  not  in  the  chapter,  nor  even  in  the  Curia,  but 
in  the  king’s  court.  And  what  was  thus  asserted  in  practice  found  ample 
voice  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  John  Major,  to  whom  rightly  belongs 
the  credit  of  introducing  as  current  theories  constitutional  principles 
which  are  usually  associated  with  the  names  of  his  better-known  pupils, 
Knox  and  Buchanan.1  And  by  Major’s  time  the  field  of  discussion  had 
widened ; from  considering  the  Pope’s  right  in  the  Church,  men  had 
come  to  ask  what  were  the  king’s  rights  in  the  Church,  what  were  even  his 
rights  in  the  State.  But  the  first  question  was  that  of  nationality  ; that 
of  personality  is  an  offshoot  and  development  from  it.  That  is  why 
both  Protestant  and  Romanist  give  the  greatest  place  in  the  list  of 
reasons  for  the  Reformation  to  motives  which  are  political  and  not  moral : 
De  Gouda,  the  Jesuit  legate  to  Queen  Mary,  is  informed  by  Scottish 
Roman  Catholics  that  the  collapse  of  Romanism  was  due  first  of  all  to 
the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  election  to  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  only  secondarily  to  incompetence,  neglect,  or  wickedness.  Likewise, 
the  first  of  the  three  acts  of  1560  abolishes  papal  jurisdiction  as  being 
“ very  hurtful  and  prejudicial  to  our  sovereign  authority  and  common- 
wealth of  this  realm.”  These  admissions  are  proof  enough  that  to 
observers  from  both  sides  the  root-problem  was  the  old  one  which  had 
faced  Phillippe  le  Bel  in  1303,  the  English  kings  from  Henry  II  to 
Henry  V,  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  the  Scottish  kings 
from  at  least  James  I to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation : the  problem  of 

1 For  Major’s  theories  see  M'Crie’s  Knox  [1855  edition],  p.  409  ; Loriraer’s 
Patrick  Hamilton,  p.  230 ; John  Major’s  Greater  Britain  (Scottish  Hist.  Soc.), 
pp.  lxxix  ff. 
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rightly  dividing  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  a nation  between  its 
king  and  the  Pope.  Once  the  nation  has  denied  the  power  of  interference 
to  the  Pope,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  still  remains,  but  now  it  lies 
between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  just  as  earlier  it  had  lain  between 
the  Pope  and  his  subjects.  To  the  papal  claim  of  divine  right,  the  king 
had  learned  to  oppose  an  equal  claim  of  divine  right,  and  the  poignant 
history  of  seventeenth-century  Scotland  is,  on  a more  striking  scale, 
only  the  repetition  of  the  conflict  of  the  fifteenth-sixteenth  century  with 
the  rdles  reversed.  In  its  simplest  terms,  it  was  whether  the  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  to  he  within  the  Church  or  outside  it,  in  the 
State.  And  it  is  a curious  confirmation  of  the  persistence  of  the  problem 
that  the  arguments  employed  against  the  “ divine  right  ” kings  by  the 
Presbyterians  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  employed  against  the 
predecessors  of  these  kings  by  the  Popes.  Both  were  seeking  to  defend 
ecclesiastical  privilege  against  secular  encroachment,  and  both  relied 
upon  the  assertion  of  divine  right,  and  exclusive  right,  for  themselves. 
And  the  fault  of  both  was  that,  uncontrolled,  they  would  have  run 
the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation.  The  reaction 
against  the  papacy  owed  much,  and  imparted  much,  to  the  spirit  of 
nationality ; the  Presbyterian  movement  owed  much,  and  imparted  much, 
to  the  spirit  of  personality.  For,  gathering  to  itself  the  experience  of  the 
Huguenots  under  persecuting  kings  and  of  the  Dutch  under  alien  tyrants, 
Scottish  Calvinism  became  the  advocate  of  modern  liberties,  and  under 
its  influence  these  liberties  became  the  aspiration  and  the  war-cry  of  the 
most  diverse  and  distant  peoples.  Milton  learned  much  from  Buchanan, 
and  Scottish  emigrants  carried  the  gospel  of  freedom  across  the  seas  to 
America,  where  they  are  recognisable  in  the  famous  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  an  easy 
corollary  to  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Church ; the  defence  of 
both  has,  in  differing  proportions,  been  the  permanent  watch-cry  of 
Presbyterianism.  To  protect  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk  was  the  purpose  of 
the  bitter  struggle  of  seventeenth- century  Presbyterianism  with  Stuart 
Episcopacy  ; it  remained  the  plea  of  the  voluntarists  who  in  1843  rejected 
the  “ stern  logic  of  parliamentary  sovereignty  ” and  formed  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  remains  the  principle  of  all  who  oppose  the 
present-day  schemes  for  Church  union.  There  is  no  breach  in  the  con- 
tinuity ; it  is  the  same  old  rivalry  between  Church  and  State  and  almost 
the  same  old  irreconcilability. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  there  are  no  doubt  many  links  which  are  at  first 
sight  by  no  means  clear  or  convincing.  It  is  a thesis  of  which  many 
points  remain  to  be  worked  out  in  detail,  and  the  concatenation  shown 
with  a thoroughness  and  sufficiency  of  proof  which  are  not  possible  in 
this  place  and  at  this  stage.  But  I am  convinced  that  the  sequence 
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and  continuity  are  there,  and  that  in  the  problems  confronting  the  fifteenth 
century  you  have  the  root  of  the  problems  which  confront  our  own.  In 
other  words,  the  fifteenth  century  has  its  modern  elements,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  detached  and  dead  time  which  some  would  persuade  us 
that  it  is.  The  accent  may  be  different,  but  the  voice  is  the  same,  the 
cry  is  the  same,  and  its  burden  is  one  familiar  through  long  generations 
of  Scottish  life  : liberty  for  the  Church,  for  the  nation,  for  the  individual. 

If  this  outlined  illustration  of  the  modernness  of  medieval  Scotland, 
and  the  statement  of  possible  and  desirable  undertakings  for  the  better 
understanding  of  those  neglected  ages,  pass  soon  from  your  mind,  I 
should  like  one  fact  so  emphasised  that  it  ywill  remain  and  bring  forth 
fruit : the  need  for  workers  in  medieval  Church  history  is  infinitely  great 
and  its  desiderata  are  numberless.  If  you  begin  anywhere,  you  will 
find  the  needs  and  the  problems  growing  upon  you  and  making  your  way 
hard  and  slow  ; and,  if  that  happens,  or  has  already  happened,  to  any  of 
those  present,  I shall  try  to  be  as  patient  in  listening  to  your  suggestions 
as  you  have  been  to  mine,  and  perhaps  we  can  come  together  and  help 
each  other  to  see  something  done.1 

i Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  University  of  St  Andrews  has  given  an  impulse 
to  medieval  study  by  inaugurating  a lecture  in  medieval  Scottish  History. 


